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| Saw a Racist Bring Fear 
~ Jo a Peaceful Kentucky Town 


By SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT | 
HENDERSON, Ky., Sept. 25.—I went to a meeting of the White Citizens Council in the Hen- 


Estes War nS derson County Courthouse Saturday night and heard Wright W. Waller, Jr., harangue the town to 
Of Nixon Crowd boycott the integrated Weavertown grade school. Five Negro children, age six to nine, had attended 


ee ee ee eD 


classes since school opened Sept. 4 ICROWD IN HENDERSON, KY 
| . ° °9 


| * Yesterday morning I stood on the grounds of the love- 
Ir White House ly Weavertown consolidated school and saw a grim-faced FAILS TO BAR NEGRO PUPILS 
ead ty 41 . HENDERSON, Ky., Sept. 25,— 


ake” ! ) PPE 
mob of 150 demand the right «| Republican alike, Eisenhower and| HE! Neue chile. ie 7 be the building and brought out 
| 


MAROUETTE, Mich., Sept. 25./ push into the building and bid the) (“Puonean & , Rite distllinen 
—Sen. de Kefauver said today | white children to leave. | Stevenson; said that the Supreme buses through a crowd of 100 per-| Henderson County superintend- 


Less than 200 of the 870 en-; Court justices were “unfit to bej.44, today to enter the Weaverton' ent C. B. West said, “The school 


that a major issue in the present By mr ae | y POM ba 
RO scieiielin «- whether the/rolled white children came to county judges; insulted Mrs. Elea Consolidated - school, which has will remain open and operate as 
nor Roosevelt and Gov. Chandler|p.., “boycotted” by 650 of its usual.” 


voters “want the ultimate power ' y . ne 6 
jand called Gen. J. J. B. Williams 848 white students. West said that while the Hen- 


in this country to pass into the : “the jitterbue” w! headed - th 
r t* »” ; Aah € ceil ’ ‘ . 
hands of Richard Nixon. | X ( 1 S V p reat ma 7 Clay and Sturgis The crowd gathered for the sec- — age he Board of Education 
_ Tn a speech prepared for deliv- 7 ) He concluded by urging a boy- | 0nd day across the street from the a = 7 optest ome | widespread 
vice-presidential candidate said: school Monday. The invaders ow Monday morning. He sien on a aoe a Seay tor nad eee ye" eee po 
‘. aoe at if| nei ring Sturgis and Clay ha pad: te. Pyro y three weeks without previous/?©¢™ Jnstructed to adrait Negro chil- 


- 


they can use President Eisenhow-| done their dirty work. ae _|did so with the complicity of cer- Pry ve Goer: ia % 
er, whose leadership they do not They got away with it in their' tain members of the Henderson, City police were on hand again| ey applied and were otherwise 


) , . ; — ie qualified. 
genuinely accept or follow, to hold; towns; now they plot to spread | County government civil and po- this morning, but Principal Felix. :, West believed the bovcott was 
on to power in the White House, | : . 


e . ‘the “boycott” throughout the state lice. } Trader said the crowd was orderly touched off by a rally staged here 
Nixon, and not Eisenhower, will) and everywheer that white and 50 on Monday morning fewerjas the Negro children arrived’ in’ Saturday night by the White Citi- 
be the real power.” Negro children go to school peace-: : (Continued on Page 7) school buses. A few parents en- zens Council. _ 


He- said the voters should ask ably together. 


por 2 
themselves whether they “want}] It was shocking to hear eer 
four more years of retired million-|a prosperous farm a mer-| RACIST HEARING 

ate ‘ 


aires. chant of Morganfield, stand in the 
In a speech prepared for deliv- pillared courthouse Saturday night a parece WA ee oe, , ere 

ery at the Hotel Northland here,|and preach subversion of the Su-| [== yaa ee Nati ce yg ont ay Leia De linen. ibe lavetignan 
me 2 ‘d .| preme Court decision. ce See ee ee anona ociation tor the Ad-. is being conducted by pro-segre- 
m2 Sn a8 ee ar phoma ueace beh “aad aah farare ie ee. | x Se og of rey» Mn agg hare — | bry sage 
isenhower and _ his - » 200, : -| Ree Oo = kiouse Democratic leader John W.! mittee. Mitchell ca them «n- 

tion have confiised the general/ cludes children, stood in the court-| % 73 __ ES McCormack (Mass) ody? to “re-} fair. 
welfare with General Motors. room c out ~ as ee stent — quest” that a Congressional inves-| A fifth grade teacher told the 
erie ae as Waller pose = the stops of Se le tigation of scliool integration here' subcommittee today she is reluct- 
200 Arre sted ow dems oy p Ati ¥" pe ople es = ee ee ee be halted. ‘ant to testify in public about 
ae WR : = Baer Some eee: tal agen tS ie aie ia) sit also asked members of the gar tags wig ne schools 

| Loe eS ge a ie a ae ictric: ‘tHe ' est she be fired. 

n Nicarauqua ek te ey Bee House District Committee, a sub-|'es 

3 g to rig up a loudspeaker from the’ 4 ym pan. ee committee of which is conducting 


MANAGUA, Nicaragua, Sept.| courtroom.-and his diatribe could #2232234 5 tie 3a th me Gen Sa ere 
easy i : "| meee: S| eee Shae SR e hearings, to join in requesting, ey: : 
95.—Col. Anastasio Somoza, Jr.,|be heard for blocks. ae ee ee, that they he pA & Flint Glass Strike 
son of Nicaragua’s wounded presi- It was shocking to realize that | So Oe Se | ae 
dent, charged today that F riday|the Henderson county authorities) ©) Ue oe Mc seat 7 ld ch Te a|Nears Sth Week 
night’s attempt to assassinate his| gave him permission to make his, @75235g) “Se ome ns part cae tey — ee at nig ad PITTSBURGH, Sept. 25.—Ne- 
| 13 ‘ Be _. | ao si Shree ns 6 RMI Sas a J ‘ ali . . ma be 
father was the. result of a “vast|inflammatory speech from within| aes ee eee ld “ord .. | gotiations between the Flint Glass 
international plot.” He charged the! the environs of alleged law and) gaaq _ | “a 2 ayburn could ‘order’ the chair-/° hig 
plot involved “Communists” and | order | = po Re man of any House committee or Workers Union and employers of 
“countries neighboring Nicaragua.” It was shocking to hear the oe, eae ig raga my me call off Dearne 7,000 striking employes of glass 
S : Sande ee sc, ae 1G | P : 
He gave no details. Henderson police tell reporters that —/' ~~ Fao only i 9 P ie pe manufacturers in Pennsylvania, 
Gi eS i aS they estimated 1,800 attended’ Hig ait aes a request of them, Dubiwi i Virginia and Ohi ained 
President Somoza was reported oes : ee we cannot order them.” McCor-! *’* Sua and Vmod remain 


yt ces on_ his a side, a 4 wis observer counted exact!) am mack said in a letter to Clarence Stalemated here over the weekend 
ut in “satisfactory condition to- 


women and children.| ©” 
= | ea Mitchell, director of the NAACP’s as the strike neared the end of its 
m gy : ome many of them habes in their, -°  “™® — el oe shecaner Via 
ony ee a . “oe ary Bene SE REC ws Washington bureau. fourth week. | 
ospital in the Panama Canal zone, NTUCKY HITLER ei Mitchell thereupon asked Mc-| A spokesman for the companies 
where he underwent a four-hour} KE ne | Cormack to request that the hear-' said the deadlock was “hopeless.” 


— a es ee 


operation Sunday for the removal} Waller's speech was chillingly, = ~~ ™ oe an 
“e the bullets that nearly cost ve to any ary oa Hitler err eer McCORMACK A la y in A ka a | 
i, janaee.: He eeaied, Democrat end’ hawenisstoitir a rKONSaS 
° | LITTLE ROCK, Ark., Sept. 25.—Adlai E. Stevenson 
Be val g = r Oac ive 2 ge said today it is most important that Americans accept the 
Supreme Court's ruling against school segregation. Launch- 


By HERBERT SIGNER ing & day of campaign talk in the! integrated schools in Arkansas, out 
‘The International Longshoremen’s Association decided yesterday it would put off. fe snd 4h, Of more than 800 districts. 

its strike deadline one Bates provided the shipping employers “agree in writing” that ‘ace oe ae mn - esa ng that) “In. a speech prepared for deli- 
: © He COURTS —GCCISION) Very later today. at New Orleans, 


wage and welfare increases be made retroactive to Sept. 30, the current expiration date.| was “right.” Stevenson, recalling the 1952 cam- 


ee 


Spokesmen for the ILA and N,,— ayer BE ee oe sees eee, egme Hae : a 
“ee” a aad : rts from Brownsville, Texas, to{on arrangements for the election. fe : paign, said that there was.“a notion 
Pars. ond hegre ite’ ys Portland, Maine. Caanaly declined to predict)“ rary, said peech then” that Eisenhower and the Old 
NYSA offices. 80 Broad Street, to The union took this action after|\whether the union wou go| prepat | Guard of the Republican Party 

: 4 ~ » ™|receiving word that. the National/ahead with strike plans for mer here. were two entirely different. pro- 


negotiate the issue, Labor Relations Board had order-|day midnight if the shipowners ducts. . | 
Patrick J. Connally, president of| eq another election for the New ‘3 not agree to the union's But he said four years “have 
posal. He said. the wage aes preme rourt has decided, we ac-}made plain again the old truth 
ILA, told newsmen that “every | | ti-| committe, would be called together} cept that decision as law-abiding’ that in this system of ours, neither | 
this retro y, AFL -. CIO. again in Non ate, es be | ; a des Rin yasnsiay ptf sident can 
{the Port of New York. The. ILA|ly , accomplishment ‘of the . healt ; : epublican _ 


_ 2 zg 
3 oad Bee * x “ye AAG | i 
él was, ti its mae De reshape. the . Reput 
r TAA , ; 5 3 i eS 3 eS 4" « 
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Britich Officio! Wait Better Law Schooks 


PEKING, Sept. 25.— The country’s legal system was dealt 


) - _ ge |with by Tung Pi-Wu, member of the Political Bureau of 
ea ua. | the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, in 
| Se * rT his speech to the party’s Eighth a8 


. | | 7. y= |Party Congress. nority people, and was going on 
—: WASHINGTON, Sept. 25.— Harold MacMillan, Brit-/§ , ras ae uk,» alma a eet wepee 
ain’s Chanacellor of the Exchequer, warned today foreign] % om Se lof the Supreme People’s Court,| There were already 300,000 mi- 
uid for the world’s underdeveloped countries will be cut} # said, “Under our people’s demo-|20tity party members, and 210,000 
— off in a thinly disguised jab at) = cratic regime, not only en-|/™mority peo le had become Cov- 
ljoy f preety press, as-|©™ment workers, he said. 


° Egypt's nationalization of the Suez 
Rei re ¢ Canal. | : 7 ae sembly, association and demon- . 
The Chancellor ssued the warn- e.g stration, but freedom to oppose > ter Ur S 


- ing in a speech before the annual/-@ Bh imperialism, systems of exploitation 
Workers Vote meeting of the World Bank and BaF ts and mpresin, an ec 
} International Monetary Fund. wars to support peace; e 
NEHRU they are free to clear away ob- Creative Study 


| “The plans and programs for or Rigg Hage ate Figs 
90% for Stri e capital development in the under- LONDON, Sept. 25. — Prime iiesdiee Bagel te ys Be-wyiticy 


developed countries can only be) \finister Jawaharlal Nehru ar ; 

frexte arial =Ne -|tural life on the basis of developed 4 

CHICAGO, Sept. 25. — G. E.,ctied through with the aid. of rived yesterday in Saudi Arabia by| production.” For Basic T | 

capital from abroad, irom the more |yjane and received an overwhelm- 28 ae ee 
He added that poners rights 


Leighty, chairman of the joint ne-| 5 =. neat si : 
| developed countries," he said. jing welcome. were guaranteed by people’s William Z. Foster yesterday is- 


gotiating committee of unions wee oi ; 
resenting more than 700,000 But it is obvious . .. that this} Thousands of Arabs cheered him | democratic legal system. sued the following statement in 


members of non-operating railroad | capital will not be made available |and shouted “Harhaba Nehru, ras-| Laws were drafted on the basis; cOmnection with enrollment for 

crafts, said a tally of a strike vote| unless there is a foundation of in-|soul al salam —“welcome Nehru, ; of bie ei ckeiiten eel inal the new term at the Jefferson 

among the union shows “better| temational good will, trust and the prophet of pe | “Bowes coe eek ca ‘ he | School: 

than 90 percent” for a strike. He | confidence that commercial and in-| Nehru was welcomed at Riyadh " 7 Py — m ac Work, he One thing becomes increasingly 

said that a new attempt at nego- | ternational agreements will be | by Crown Prince Feisal and was|“ : clear as the debate in the Com. 

tations will be made before the respected. ‘driven to King Saud’s palace. : Drafts were ae to rs munist Pasty proceeds; namely, 
jgovernment bodies and peoples the party will arrive at sound pol- 


dispute goes to the next stage with | . — fed di : 

intervention of the national media- UAW GET § yy INVIT ATION rn he. for deta Segre } icy and program only on the basis 

tion board. a tm Ag eee! bye correct theory. Now, probably 
jaa ’ pan : more than ever before. does the 


Also deadlocked are negotia- . . 2 
bone ROM POLISH TRADE UNIONS i: Ses aera rir So 
three unions of operating workers in a, . ucation of its membership. 

| other the Despite current differences in 


—Brotherhood of ss ger ee — Soviet. Union, were, he said, em 
Foremen; Brotherhood of Railroad}; DETROIT, Sept. 25.—A letter}when Wozniak, acting an behalf ‘sa , ie j ising the past and- charting 
Trainmen and the Switchmen’s|has been received from the Polish| of the Warsaw district, extended| died in new China's legal svs-lif0"future of the Maraist-Leuinist 
Union. The Jatter three unions, trade unions renewing an invitation |an invitation for a delegation. Some| ‘™- Cousideration was also £V@0)novement in our country, I am 
represent 179,000 operating em- to the United Auto Workers to send| week later Reuther sent a letter a a Pic Ps, convinced that the pre-convention 
ployes on the 140 major railroad} a delegation to Poland, a spokes-'to the Polish unions rejecting the ay So discussions will move the party 
systems in the negotiations. ‘man of the union acknowledged} invitation on the alleged ground | He a Law Research toward unity on a correct posi- 
Meanwhile, the mediation board | here. The letter was translated and | that the Polish unions wese not a ute of set . the jtion. In the course of that discus- 
is trying to head off two strikes in is now getting consideration by/real and were government domi- ve of verve la oe sion, however. it would be well 
the Chicago area. The workers of he UAW, Ge spoeemen’ seid. —_ | usted. : wag ae a a aniston, 
° & : . | The letter, sent Aug. 20, was} Following the Poznan events, be raised. pos | through systematic study, those 
the Chgcago, North-Shore and Mil-| signed by Stanislaw Wozniak,| however, Reuther wrote to Wozni.| Lo Jui-Ching, Minister of Pub- theoretical moorings which are in- 
waukee were due to come out yes-|chairman of the district council of | ak a request that the Polish union| Security, said that the “stage|dispensable for any workers’ 
terday when mediation efforts in-| trade union of Warsaw. The invita- | ask the Polish government to invite of fierce class stru in Our Coun-}movement—anywhere. 
tervened. Also 11 unions on the|tion to visit Poland followed ala UAW delegation to visit Poznan|TY bas now but the strag-| The essence of theh partys 
Chicago & Northwestern System request from Walter Reuther, pres-| and other cities to investigate the | Se between revolution and coun-jproblem is to determine concretely 
are on the verge of striking that! ident of the UAW. conditions that led to the strike ter-revolution will continue for ajwhat its fundamental theory im- 
system. | The question first arose in April|and consequent bloody events. long time. plies for social developments in 
‘ ~~~ | '‘Wezniak’s second invitation to the}. “Counter - revolutionaries have|Our country, and further he de- 
heen tly reduced but t velop that theory in the light of 


KASPER RACIST LEADER T0 ae have er been completely rill accumulating workingclass. experi- 
| : J nated,” he said. ence in the United States and 


Fete Saturday He stressed the policy of com-|#0road. This calls for a new in- 


°: as one iency itiative on all levels of the Party 
BE TRIED NOY. 5 IN CLINTON La or 4 Vietions Se ceees a the systematic, creative diseus- 
sion of its principles and their 


CLINTON, Tenn., Sept. 25.—! nearby Oak Ridge, Tenn., to “pro- Of Smith Aet | tion. application to the conditions of 


Jehn Kasper, who sparked disor-| test the appearance of Gov. Frank} Friends of the four recently- Ulan Fu, first secretary . —_ F oh ROG NR 


ders when a school was integrated! Clement” at a Democratic district lew York victims of the; Mongolian Committee : : 
released New York victims 0 eit she tnlteen With the rapidly changing na 


here, was today ordered to stand| campaign rally. Whe Ka: Saw | mi ill have a chance to} Paty ogee tiona ve 
trial Nov. 5 aa state sedition| Woodward conieadding he’ beche eeu sr fig. Aad a home” |ties which used to fight each other|;. . a re a 
, fi : ; ‘had final the unified a 
charges. | into a broken-field run among party Saturday evening, 8 p.m., at) finally B y-wee must now tackle, creatively; 
Kasper, White Citizens Council parked cars. {the Jefferson School auditorium, multi-national oe in which they indeed, they are—or ought to be— 
leader, was arrested last night fol- Constable George Campbell fi-| 575 Sixth Ave. exercise regional autonomy. | the real content of the discussions 
lowing a foot chase through a nally caught him by the coattails The four are Betty Gannett, Wil-| He told the..congress that na-|ynder way in the Party. 
parking lot here. . liam Weinstone, Al Lannon and i tional autonomy ha already been} In this connection, l am im- 
The Anderson County Grand) iguppegter Pleamé | jacob (Pop) Mindel. The githering| established in. creat. lates cy (pressed with the new, opportuni 
qury earlier yesterday had indicted In Ric Z will also celebrate Pop Mindel's ye , ; Or examining such questions 
im on charges of inciting riots| AR & hmond. ned. 75th birthday. tae ily es oo om bat Bye by the eee _ School 
Heat School wine 12 Negro pu:| 2 @ Be Shut Down | vos are the national and state} coer go maa ee ee ee 
: < : 2 : By _, offices of mun y: : es Sc] 
pas wr _ began classes for the . matonal Harvester “Corp. ba There will be entertainment. cratic social reforms, mach as land nomial pproaches the sty 0 . Md — 
Ka remains free on $2,000/shut its Richmond, ., farm im- orm and te emancipa Leninism in context of Amer. 
bend, Wis is also under a 12-month | plement plant permanently next| BROWN HOT IN 55 TOO | slaves, have been carried out injican life, not as an abstract body 
Federal sentence, being appealed | Spring, and more layoffs are due pe Brown, Syracuse halfback areas inhabited by some 2,000,000 | of principles to be learned, as such. 
for contempt of court. this month and next, it was dis-'who gained 154 yards against} minority peopte. He added that/This is the correct way to teach 
Earlier today, Sheriff Glad} closed here today. | Maryland Saturday, gained a total socialist transformation in national|/and study scientific socialism; and 
Woodward and deputies spotted The Richmond plant employed/of 1,241 yards. during the 1055) minority areas had already been/if this approach is implemented 
Kasper when he showed up at 600 workers. | campaign. completed among 28 million mi-jin the wide range of attractive 
courses offered, the School will 


; make an extremely important con- - 
"NATIONAL GUARDIAN’ GIVES ITS ELECTION VIEWS = fizse.ric'.incet 
. movement in our community, 


om oO 


In the absence of progressive! readers—“keeping alive the embers| of program.” ! " ded a oy : think 
organizations on the national scene,|0f _ independent olitical ballot) If the Democrats “want. and need ‘eae eyge « Betvongde™ sae oo Fete Be es ate Be 
the National Guardian sees no al- ge Guar of Pegg gree your vote badly enough, says the tion necessary to plump whole- | more toward developing clarity 
ternative to voting for Stevenson a he a that “there is} CU@rdian, “they should be willing) heartedly for the Democrats or to|than for many hundreds of Com- 
and Kefauver om Nov. 6, but it! little likelihood that their total vote |t2 Pay for it in terms of one pe subscribe uncritically to the Beat-|™unist members to enroll 
rig its readers genes that a he a fair ure of the size| Uc Positions .. . on issues you ee | Nixon enthusiasms.” _. : now for a fres ar 
ot ge is. aah tes of the potential protest that a unit- umgortant. The Guardian urged that omy 

pu yon "| ed of the American Left; 12° Guardian editors, however, | of a eo and | 
W tniakt reflect.” are not as impressed by the ‘beat-| mands and local candidates 
In New York and California, and| Nixon argument as some of their le for these : 


i ; j issue,|in a few oe states, — 
B. Baldwin, f etary of readers ir friends could 
the Progressive Party, against “an| ‘decisive, = in owes edi- 
- unorganized boycott” of the ate 4 : a 
‘beat-Nixon’ argument. 
“But we believe firmly,” the edi- 
torial continues, “that these votes 
without ‘exa a price in terms 


is . 
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Worker, New York, We 


s . | , 7, 
SelSelay exces wow [Potato Growers 
Goal for 1957 | Picket in Washington, D.C. 


The Teachers Union has voted > 
as ’ WASHINGTON, Sept. 25.—About 150 farm wives from New York, New Jersey, 


to set, as its teachers’ salary goal] 
for 1937, a scale of $5,000 to Pennsylvania and Rhode Island swarmed over the Agriculture Department today, de- 


tg in 10 von sag hewsanat ere ‘ . manding prompt government action to boost potato prices. The women picketed the De- 
be reached on a stagge 4 partment, listened to appeals from 


by the = oe sae — ‘ | : Mayor Hails top department officials and threat- 
action union $s : oy 1] n 5 _ |ened to stay until they get action, 


first membershi ting of the} ee 99 vt 
make oS ae ye ag meeung oO e Retur nm” of P - small i representing the 
ee | e elegation met later with Assistant 
- program also includes: : Liar Knowingly Film I ndustry Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz. 
An additional bonus of $100; | Mavor Wagner yesterday hailed} The housewives carrying picket 
for every 6 credits beyond the what he termed the “return of the’ signs saying “Dicket lines are Rete 
Master's Degree or its equivalent, Jury Is Told motion picture industry to New :han bread lines,” included about 


up to a maximum of $500 for 30 York City” as indicative of the! 199 from Long Island, N. Y., about 


s | 
uch credits, the pre-July 1, 1947 rn Row Aa e the Me phistopheles trend of the future. He was princ- 120 from New Jersey and the rest 


. school teachers to be automat- . I k dedi 
a at] ipal speaker at a reception icat- | £5 alice t 
fame. | of this case,” Harvey Matusow's a at the nba Shellie Pitan Yow. a Pennsylvania and Rhode 


eligible for the extra bonus.| ee at } d terday as he 
eee corncy Charged yesterGay < duction Center, 221 W. 26 St. 
One member of the women’s 


® Original license requirements 
summed up for the defense in Ma- 
Paedaee dacs ts dor cheese tusow’s perjury. trial. The Mayor said that for years delegation said the women wanted 


Sv os ict e gh diagpciggroar _— The lawyer, Stanley Faulkner, ed Magee had = hearing |t the Government to buy potatoes 
Suede BA. li ; said that when Cohn worked with |220ut the “great exodus” of busi- at going prices” and ship them 
ae mpc lacking: a can qua’l-) Manhattan Borough President} |) | prosecutor in the 1952 Flynn | ness and people from the city. But, | t, foreign countries “to which we 
4 bonuses granted for extra) Hulan E. Jack yesterday proclaim- case under the Smith Act, he was) e added, little has been said have given outright loans.” She 
preparation. ed the week of Oct. 8 through Oct. oe; eeiieiienes to welt Ghe-amee teed about the “amount of new enter-!<said this is the fourth straight year 
*Passage of a 1 percent non-/12 as Civic Duty Week, He urged a Sensi eal BAiteninn he >" | prises and many old enterprises of low prices, and “we are losing 
matching pension bill. all residents eligible to vote to reg- pote ao gh he knew he had, that have been returning.” jour farms.” 
The union protested “any at-|ister at that time so they will be! }. ‘ed. and that Cohn “took it upon| He cited the return of the movie|— 
tempt at coercion or reprisal to ‘able to vote in the Noy. 6 elec-' ‘himself to change the testimony industry, which moved from the Texas U niors 


f teachers t tak lun-|t 
tary’ oe cer deengginer ae a President Jack's proclamation’ this oe ee heey bs auc trp pelt eal a Tr ed to Seek 
The union voted unanimously to| followed a similar proclamation is- ay vd sts euekide a aie The os lb Sai dt cial gq 
filer natant for Oct yoy et i oe ag by Mayor Wagner at sage in a book called ° ‘The Law of two sound stages and covering an N egro Member $ 
¥ J stat los Se Beoad of “The right to vote is an obliga- ithe Soviet State,” by Andrei Vis- area of 10,000 square feet, will be} LAKE TRAVIS, Tex., Sept. 25 
S : lents on “The Develop- tion which should not be deferred | hinsky, published here by the Mac- the scene of production of 12 full- (FP). —Union workers not only have 
re =. - al al Spiritual Ideals|at any time,’ "Jack Pa aoe Millan Co. in 1948. length motion pictures in the next a moral responsibility to treat Ne- 
P Faulkner derided Cohn’s claim three years. oes fairly, but admission of Ne- 
in the Public Schools.” that he wanted to omit the Vis- : ] f th od t t ees: into Texas unions would 
* . : ocale 0 € production center, | Z 
iar he: Bon iapaggs Five ae PUERT Oo RICAN a gene ve ong CaS€ which is to be expanded, is where | ' greatly strengthen every es 
” Ha oie" MIT ACT vECAUSE it would “clutter the rec- Parold Lasky, at the turn of the! trade union, George Mitchell o 
ppd west dag a fe s H TRIAL ord. Efforts to introduce the book | century, founded the Famous Play- the Camthone Regional Council of 
that a teacher may not be dismiss- POSTPONED <A an earlier em sary Act trial, the | ers Lasky and where Mary Pick-' be _ — a. 90 ag ~~ Bon 
© was ennis case, rae ford, Lionel Barrymore and similar members at the annual \\ ork- 
ed for refusing to be an informer.| On a petition presented by me Through Matusow’s repudiated o tor¢ played under direction of ers Education Institute here. 
defense lawyers in the Smith Act testimony the Vishinsky book was,;p. Ww. Griffiths. : Qualified Negro workers should 


4 Soviet Doctors case of the leaders of the Puerto linked to a mee ig in the Flynn) ‘be welcomed into Texas unions 
‘trial, and admitted in evidence. Chi na, Ne e sal and extended proper respect in 


Will Visit u. S. Rican Communist Party, Judge) © 

LONDON, Sept. 25.—Four So-|Clemente Ruiz Nazario of the Fed-| “92? 2a¢ worked on both cases. community affairs, Mitchell said. 
viet dectors will go to the U-.S.|eral Court in Puerto Rico postpon- ness whom Cohn had prepared, To Exchange : | 
shortly to study rehabilitation work! .4 the hearing of the case from| Harry Gold who testified in the’ Ambassadors Report Bridges 


and epidemic ,research; Dr. Paul ) ° 
Oct. 15 to Nov. 26. ‘Brothman and Rosenberg cases TOKYO, Sept. 25.—China today Registers GOP 


‘Dudley White said here. | Faulkner then told the jury: 
Dr. White, who has just com-| Juan Saez Corales, Juan Santos) “Mr. Cohn knew the manner in| 2nnounced over Radio Peking its) SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 25.— 


pleted a lengthy European trip}Rivera, and Pablo Garcia are| which he could influence this de-. promise to keep hands off the ter-| Harry Bridges, president of the 
that took him to Moscow, said he among the defendants. ifendant. This man had lived ajritory and internal -affairs of the) International Longshoremen’s and 
had no 


invited the physicians to visit the Three federal district attorneys ‘life of lies. | ty Himalalan kingdom of Ne-| Warehousemen’s Union, 
Faulkner said that it was known pal. comment on the statement of reg- 


US. 
Dr. and Mrs. White left London|0f the U.S. Department of Justice| dias ind the. ethene 
o l, of it t. eed to/istrar James Donahue that he 
oy — for Philadelphia _ last} ut arrived in Puerto Rico for'., FRI tele type, committee he oon BE oad he Pog hoe Bey Shee (Bridges) switched his registration 
Is Case. ‘ings and a VA medical gen troops it had stationed along the|to Republican. 


~ said, the flor seattbart: staff re- Tibet. | , on® was Bridges” ocr 
ferred to Matusow as et 
and truthful as well as intelli 
‘igs sel? RUBBER UNION CONVENTION 


ness they had,” the attorney seid, 
Met byt Threat to Close et bn Sy 
ee te ceed “tne HITS GOP ADMINISTRATION 
| ‘ON oe : t ive 
DARLINGTON, S. C., Sept. 25.—The Darlington Man- | rd emer, he Seed a ta | 
on a liberal Congressman Jerry 


ufacturing Co., fronting for the big textile companies NOW | vears * now that he has come for-|By JO | 

on the target list of the AFL-CIO organizing ‘campaign, hasiward to “undo the wrongs, he "LONG BEACH, RACH Cal. Sept. 25.—| Voorhis and that great woman, 
announced it will rather close its, “shouldn't be punished for mak-|The Eisenhower Administration) Helen Gahagan Douglas. He’s the 
mill here than submit to the re-|union contract. The company has ing a confession.” was a target yesterday at the open-'same cynical youngster who 
sults of a bargaining election won|! been gradually shifting to apse U.S. Attorney Paul W. Williams,|ing of the twéntieth national con- double-crossed our great Gov. Earl 
by the Textile Workers Union of! towns. in his summation, said the Matu-/vention of the United Rubber, Warren at the Republican conven- 
Workers, attended by 600 dele- tion at Chicago and was rewarded 


America. At Rock Hill, N.C., meanwhile, ‘sow case “calls into question our 
The announcement was an ob-|, 15 week strike of 3 200 members’ whole judicial system.” He said | gates, ting 200,000 rubber, with the vice-presidency.” 
| Matusow’ $ charges against Cohnjcork and linoleum workers. | Added L. S. Buckmaster, gen- 


vious ruse to encourage anti-union of the TWUA in Rock Hill Prin 
oe om in the plant to circulate " in Roc “/are also “an attack on the FBI,! Albert T. Lunceford, secretary-| eral president of the union: 

for a new vote among ing & Finishing was ended Mon- which does not knowingly put on|teasurer of the Greater Los An- “I don’t believe the people of 

the plants 500 workers to “save’ day with a contract that provides|perjured testimony.” geles C¥O Council, declared: the United States can afford either 

the plant. no gains — only the return of all; He said Matusow had a three-| “I hope that ex-President Eisen-| part-time Eisenhower or a full- 

On Sept. 6 the TWUA won the strikers without discrimination.|fold aim in recanting: to help “de- hower, in his retirement, will live time Nixon.” 

The hard-fou “ struggle was an-|stroy Cohn,” to push sales of his’ as long and as happily as ex-Presi-| e B. Roberts, area COPE 

other’ sign in union book, “False Witness,” and to ‘dent Hoover.” The delegates! director for AFL-CIO, urged voter 


With the t ten mayor, Thomas’ militancy in the but the; “discredit government agencies, laughed and cheered. | | registration and dollar contributions 
gg actively involved Lowenstein chain, of which the Today's charge to the jury by Said Irwin DeShetler, Southern for political action “to retire Tricky 
struck plant was a part, was stub-| Judge John F. X. McGoh t California AFL-CIO organization Dick.” 
born to the end. A large number|11 a.m. will clear the way for ve ‘director, who singled out vice-| The delegates are set for a de- 
| jury verdict. If convicted, Matu-| ‘president Richard M. Nixon: i bate on a resolution to revoke a 
SOW faces a possible 30 years in| “He looks different. but he’s the , Clause in the union cn Bg 
cones: Flot same Nixon who did a smear job setting the union’s obi 
- {six-hour day and 30-hour 
with no cut in weekly sro igs 
Rubber workers in Akron, O., are 
on the six-hour day, which was 


rin Ea ange ye -_ committee, born of the depression days of the 


community. '$0’s. 

ag to reach the’ _Temialen Siete 0 Free eS 
‘work day of 8 hours would be 
Fetal step backwards which col 
result .in of hundreds 
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The AFL-CIO 


And Egypt 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I cannot agree with the. edi- 
torial in today's (Sept. 17) DW 
which, in connection with the 
Suez situation, mentions an 
AFL-CIO proposal “which ret- 
ognizes Egyptian re 
In my humble opinion this 1s 
precisely what the ‘ AFL-CIO 
plan fails to do. : 

It follows, too, that I disagree 
with the editorial in last Fri- 
day’s paper, with George Morris 
eolumn in today’s paper, and 
with Joe Clark’s column in last 
Friday's issue. 

To say (as the Friday. editorial 
does) that the AFL-CIO pro- 
posals are a clear expression of 
the plan put forward by India 
and backed by the Soviet Un- 
ion is to slander those countries 
and flatter the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council. 

The Executive Council pro- 
posals do not, as George Morris 
claims, protect the sovereignty 
of Egypt in this situation. Rath- 
er, they abrogate this sovereign- 
ty by making the Hague Tribu- 
nal the arbiter whose decisions 
“shall be final and binding.” 
Nothing like this is to be found 
in the Indian plan.—ARTHUR. 


[Ed. Note — The AFL-CIO 
lan called for recognition of 


two guiding principles: (a) re- 


spect for the sovereign rights of 
Egypt; (b) the maintenance of 
freedom of -navigation in the 
Suez as an international’ water- 
way open at all times to all peo- 
ple.” 

In connection with (a), the 
AFL-CIO proposed a Special 
Egyptian Suez Authority to op- 
erate the canal. In connection 
with (b), it proposed an Inter- 
national Suez Authority of the 
rincipal users to work with the 
gyptian Authority. 

However, there was some am- 
biguity in the exact meaning -of 
(b) and just what the Hague 
Tribunal would arbitrate. 

We agree the DW editorial 
should have made this clearer, 


-_- _—-- _ 
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Statement by Alexander Trach- 


tenberg before sentencing at the 
New York Smith Act trial: 


Your Honor: In this, as in my 
previous trial, there has been 
presented against me a phantas- 
magoria of “evidence’—verily a 
witches brew out of Shakes- 
speare s “Macbeth.” 

I must also call your Honor’s 
attention that the books which 
were used as exhibits, were 
‘again not used scientifically. I 


still hold to the view that books 


that deal with economic and_po- 
litical subjects and run back into 
decades, must be treated histori- 
cally, ie. each book must be 
considered not only with regard 
to the subject matter, but also 
with regard to the country and 
conditions with which it dealt, 
as well as the period: in which 
it was written. , 

~ In addition, the subject mat- 
ter must be considered as a 
whole, and not as tortured and 
isolated fragments. — 


thus more effectively showin 
what there was in the AFL-CI 

plan which could serve as a 
constructive argon iy the la- 
bor movement on the critical 


Suez situation. | 
. © © 


Calls for End 
To ‘Mumbo-Jumbo’ 
NEW YORK. 


Editor, Daily Worker: 


I must say that I am getting 
a little fed up with the way our 
post-20th Congress discussion is 
proceeding. In the earlier stages 
we were inning to open up. 
Now we seem to be getting a 
little frightened at our previous 
boldness and are hedging like 
mad. 

The fact is that we have been 
the apologists of a foreign brand 
of socialism. What we need is 
our own brand. Let us not be 
afraid of turning our backs on 
all the mumbo-jumbo that has 
strait-jacketed us up till now, 
and just boldly start thinking 
our OWN answers. 

I for one feel that I have been 
the victim of a hoax. For some 
years I took courses at the Jeff 
School, faithfully imbibing all 
the sacred principles. Yet, hav- 
ing swallowed much _indigest- 
ible jargon, was I any more ef- 
fective in helping to solve the 
problems of my shop and un- 
ion? Did I have any better an- 
swers to the big questions fac- 
ing our country? 

The fact is, I didn't. On the 
contrary, all my Marxist bag- 
gage did for me was to make 
me talk like a square, unintellig- 
ible to my fellow-workers and 
therefore increasingly isolated 
from them. 

And what was true for me 
was apparently true for the Par- 
ty as a whole. Let's face it. Here 
we had a party kidding itself in- 
to thinking it had a “science”. of 
politics. Yet when real life hit 
us a few sobering blows we had 
to recognize that our precious 
“science’ had given us a bum 
steer for 10 years or more. Our 
book said “crisis,” but in the real 


on a eee i ee 


lected Works, including writings 
of 1916 and part of 1917, I 
wrote January, 1942—three years 
before the indictment period: 
“International Publisers under- 
took in 1927, (18 years before 
the indictment period) — the 
translation and publication of 
the Collected Works of V. I. 
Lenin, considering his writings 
of great historical value and in- 
terest to~students of philosophy, 
history, nomics, politics and 
the labor movement. 


The 
Lenin's Selected Works, which 
which include selections from his 
writings for thirty years, and 
which we published in 1943— 
two years before the indictment 
period, I wrote in a prefatory 


note to the first volume, inter 


alia “. . . The material included 


‘deals with the questions that 


Some one said: “Would that | 


my antagonist had written a 
book?” When an. editor like my- 
self, for instance, is not a writer, 
he succumbs on occasion to the 
urge to write at jeast-a ace 
or a: short. introduction, w in 
Sere ge ee 
a be only gilding -the lily. 
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arose in the different periods of 
the Russian and the international 
labor movements.” 

On the 10th anniversary of 
the burning of books by the 
Nazis in front of Berlin Univer- 
sity. May, 1933, President Roose- 
velt. wrote to .the Memorial 
Meeting, held in front of. the 
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12-volume edition of 


world there was a boom. Our 
book said “imperialists want 
war,” yet. Eisenhower brought 
peace in Korea and then pro- 
ceeded to go to Geneva. Our 
book said “fascism is coming,” 
yet McCarthy got licked and 
democracy revived with no ap- 
preciable help from us. 

Let us plunge inio the politi- 
cal life of our country with no 
preconceived notions, with no 
axes to grind—only wearing. our 
thinking caps and trying to find 
the best American answers. for 
the working people of our coun- 


try. : 
I enclose..$5 for the Daily 
Worker. : 
Yours, 
—G.Y. 


° o ° 


Lenin Wrote About 
Capitalist World 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Bernard writes in the Daily 
Worker 9-19-56, “I believe that 
our general theory is Marxism, 
the application of it to Russia is 
Marxism-Leninism, and the ap- 
plication of it to China is Marx- 
ism-Maoism.” He _ continues, 
“. «+ the (continued) use of the 
term Marxism-Leninism becomes 
a symbol that we have not yet 
liberated ourselves from our pre- 
vious uncritical acceptance, for 
use here, of Lenin’s tactics for 
Russia. Therefore, I think, the 
tendency to drop the word 
(Leninism) shows progress.”. 

I am one of those who does 
not believe that “Leninism” is 
a dirty word to be dropped from 
our vocabulary. But if I did I 
would not-want to find “theoreti- 
cal” justification for doing so by 
distorting theory. Let me pose a 
few ‘questions to Bernard. 

What is so “Russian” in Lenin’s 
imperialism, the highest stage of 
capitalism? Was monopoly cap- 
italism a feature of Russian cap- 
italism only? Did industrial and 
banking capital merge into fi- 
nance capital only in Russia and 
not in the U.S., and in every other 
advanced capitalist country in the 
world also? Were the Russian 
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Trachtenberg s Statement Before Sentenc 


TRACHTENBERG 


tblished in English translations 
y us and are still being dis- 
tributed. 


But there were many self- 
appointed censors in the VU, S. 
Armed with a prepared political 
Index Expurgatorius, they were 
prowling among the shelves of 
the oon ic. libraries, threatenin 
forcible removal of “offensive 


books if the librarians did not’ 


clear the shelves voluntarily. 
True to their calling as guar- 
dians of the treasures- of univer- 
sal. cultural heritage, the li- 
brarians at their national con- 
vention in’ 1948, adopted the Li- 
brary. Bill of Rights—a very ap- 


PI 


monopolists the only ones in 
the world who exported capital? 
The American capitalists do not 


export capital? Did the Russian ° 


capitalists create international 
cartels with themselves and par 
ticipate in them all alone? 
Russia divide the world “among 
itself” all alone? 

Is not Lenin’s “Imperialism,” 
universal? | 

Or what is so “Russian” and 
“non-American” about Lenin's 
“Materialism and Empiro-Criti- 
cism?” Or his “Three Sources 
and Three Component Parts of 
Marxism?” Or his “The Histor- 
ical Destiny of the Doctrine of 
Karl Marx?” Oh his “Marxism 
and Revisionism?” 

Or cs “State and mate 
tion.” What is so iar 
“Russian and ‘eon Ieee 
about his theories of the state? 
Will the state “whither away” 
only in Russia and not in the 
United States? When he 
of democracy does he refer to 
Russia? Is the state a class in- 
strument for exploitation only in 
Russia and not in the United 
States? And is the state the pro- 
duct of the irreconcilability of 
class antagonism only in Russia 
and not in every country in the 
world? 

When Lenin wrote on “The 
Right of Nations to Self-determi- 
nation” he was not writin 
something peculiarly “Russian. 
The fact of the matter is that in 
this work Lenin was quite speci- 
fic about Russia. He entitled 
Chapter 3 therein “The Con- 
crete Specific Features of the 
National Question in Russia and 
the- Russian Bourgeois-Demo- 
cratic Reformation.” 

True, Lenin was a genius in 
his application of Marxism to 
the Russian scene and especially 
as the leader of the Russian 
Revolution. His greatness, how- 
ever, is not only because of his 
ability to apply and to lead, but 
also because he added to and 
extended the theories, the science 
of Marxism. Therefore, the term 
Marxism-Leninism. 
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or doctrinal disapproval,” and 
called upon all associated with 
the production of books “to re- 
sist all abridgement of the free 
access to ideas and full freedom 
of expression that are the tradi- 
tion and the heritage of Ameri- 
cans.” 

Books were still being pillag- 
ed and in some cases put to the 
torch. There was a flying squad- 
ron that descended on American 
libraries abroad by order of an 
official committee and swept the 
shelves clear of all “suspicious” 
titles—creative works of . “suspi- 
cious” authors. The scourge was 


_ not abating here as well. 
In 1953, President Eisenhower . 


made his forthright speech on 
this sybject at Dartmouth Col- 
lege under the militant some: 

” I 


“Don't Join the Book Burners 


they were persons who held 
unpopular views, and there were 
such, like the defendants..now 


before you, the President insist-' - 


edi that “they are a part of 
America and, even if they think 
ideas that are contrary to ours 


they have a right to have them, 
a right to record them, anda - 


right to have them in | 


»priate name, which categoric b 
te name, which categorie. 
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Criticize Reports 
On UE Convention 
Editor, Daily Worker: : 
A number of friends, all ad- 
mirers generally of George Mor- 
ris’ splendid reporting of the la- 
bor scene and his detailed and. 
invaluable handling of specific 
situations in the trade unions, 
have asked me to convey their 
deep disappointment at his 
treatment of the UE convention. 
None of us are familiar enough 
with the circumstances which 
have given rise to the debate in 
that organization to be partisan 
one way or another with respect 
to the discussion now going on, 
But we were disturbed by the 
violation of-accepted journalistic 
practice in Morris’ stories. 

In-places they have the char- 
acter of a_ concealed editorial; 
the tone in whieh the facts are 
given is like an insertion adding 
to the facts, and does not appear 
frankly as the judgment of the 
writer. . 

If Morris wishes to comment 
editorially on this complex and 

inful episode, by all means let 

im do so. Our minds are cer- 
tainly not shut to the probability 
of his being right, considering 
his record of correct assessments 
in the past. 

But what he is doing here is 
not merely unfair; it runs coun- 
ter to the principles championed 
by the editors of the paper them- 
selves, and Morris. too. It can 
alienate good men and courage- 
ous fighters in the labor move- 
ment. Much is gained in the 
promotion of labor unity, but 
much may also be lost if once 
again we forget the fraternal 
courtesy we owe to those we 
think may be mistaken. 

My friends feel so strongly 
about this that they have asked 
me to suggest that the Daily not 
only print this note, but honor it 
with a comment.—C. H. 
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ing at Smith Act Trial 


American Library Association, 
together with related organiza- 
tions, adopted a joint rimging 
manifesto under the heading of 
the Right to Read. They called 
for revising printed material of 
“wide. diversity of views and -ex- 
pressions, even those which -are 
unorthodex, or unpopular with 
the majority,” the “personal his- 
tory or political affiliations of 
the author” should not enter into 
consideration, nor should any 
book or author be labeled “as 
subversive or dangerous” for the 
supposed. benefit of the prospec- 
tive reader. ; 

- The implications in. the Smith 
Act trials are that we are not 
American patriots. We read and 


. distribute books of a’ German, 


Marx. (Goethe and Beethoven 
were also German). We read and ~ 
distribute books of the Russian, . 
Lenin. (Tolstoi and Tchaikovsky 
were also Russians.) = = > 
Thomas Jefferson said that he 
was able to write the Declaration 
‘because he 
read the Englishman Locke and 
the Frenchmen Rousseau, Mon- 
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The convention of the United 
Steelworkers of America held in 
Yorn, w. %| Los Angeles last week, added 
~| another .$50,000 - man to the 
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NO EXEMPTIONS 


THE IDEA of a United Nations Atoms-for-Peace 
organization holds great promise.-It has already brought 
about some ®méasure of American-Soviet cooperation in 
the field of peaceful use of atomic energy. Some of the 
smaller countries of the world are, already receiving help 
from the U. S. and the Soviet Union in developing atomic 


power installations. 
But it would be foolish to exaggerate how much has 


been accomplished. And the current debate about “con- 
trols” in connection with the work of the proposed inter- 
national agency has an Alice-in- Wonderland quality. 

International controls are absolutely necessary in any 
scheme involving the banning of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs. Furthermore, international controls. will be. a 
reailty only when they. apply to all nations. But what the 
U.S. delegation is demanding is that the small countries 
who receive atomic aid through the proposed agency 
should be subject to “international controls” while the big 
nations offering the aid should be exempt. 

The real issue in respect to ending the peril of atomic 
bombs has-been raised in the proposal to stop all nuclear 
test explosions. Eisenhower has flatly turned down Stev- 
enson’s challenge that our country take such an initiative. 
But Thomas Murray, a member of the administrations-s 
Atomic Energy Commission, has again demanded a halt to 
nuclear explosions. It is not only moral, not only an aid to 
peace, ae a step to disarmament, it is absolutely fool- 
proof because if any country resumed nuclear test ex- 
plosions it could be detected instantaneously. 

The Stevenson-Murray proposal to stop nuclear ex- 
plosions has been supported by Pope Pius XII, by Soviet 
Premier Bulganin, by William Randolph Hearst. Washing- 
4on should hear from Americans on this proposal. 


BILLY AND DANNY 


THERE WAS a touching appeal to the nation's con- 
science in the words of two Henderson, Ky., school chil- 
4iren, whose school has become the target of adult vendors 
of race hate. Said Billy, one of five Negro children now at- 
tending Hendersan’s integrated elementary school for the 
third peaceful week: : 

“J like school, I've got lots of friends here.” 

Danny, white classmate, confirmed Billy's statement. 

“I didn't like Billy at first,” said Danny, “but I do 
now. I get along with him real nice. He plays with all of 
us. He's smart, too.” 

Henderson school principal, Belix Trader, remarked: 

“That's it. If you left them alone, the white and col- 
ored children would adjust easily. We've had a peaceful 
time of it in the past three weeks.” 

Kentucky Attorney General Jo M. Ferguson has rend- 
ered an opinion which makes the schools “legal” targets 
for the racists. A Congressional sub-committee under the 
leadership of two leading racists—Reps. James C. Davis 
(D-Ga) and John Bell Williams (D-Miss)—is. busily manu- 


facturing propaganda for the White Citizens Councils. 


These interventions on the part of a state officer and an 
arm of the federal government, so far, have favored the 


enemies of Billy and Danny. 
Is it asking too much to demand that the Chief Execu- 


tive, as the representative of all the Billys and Dannys of 
the U. S. take some steps to protect the rights the U. 5. 
Supreme Court says is theirs? 


THE TEXTILE CRISIS 


THE TALK is of a “boom” but a survey by the Textile 
Workers Union of America flatly charges that the textile in- 
dustry, employing more workers than any other industry 
in the country, is in a “crisis.” | 

We get a picture of dozens of depressed areas, with 
mills closed permanently and thousands on relief, with 


those who are working carne 25 percent below the av- 
age in manufacturing generally. In contrast to this situa- 


tion for the great mass of the workers, giant corporations 
have been. fattening up in the industry in recent years, 


through the process of saying out the mills that are bank- 


rupt or on the verge of ban apicy 

- Giants like Burlington Mills, with more than 100 
ts across the country, are located mostly in the “right- 

to-work” states of the South and are holding the lines 


- against unionism, decent wages and conditions. 
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We trust, however, that hand-in-hand with this pub- 


lic relations campaign -of the TWUA, putting the spot- 


the textile industry, there will be a step-up of the 
zing drive at: Burlington, Cannon and ‘other. mills 


lected as targets by the AFL-CIO. In the final analysis 
‘qs the strength 1 the workers that | om. 
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—e list of Jabor Jeaders in 
at bracket. David J. McDon- 
ald who four years ago inherited 
the presidency from Philip Mur- 
ray and the then new $40,000 
scale plus expenses, .for the job 
(which Murray didn't like to 
collect), was given a $10,000 
raise. That raises his salary near- 
ly four --fold within the four 
years. The top officers associat- 
ed with him also received $10,- 
000 hikes to a new scale of $35,- 
000 annually. The 30 regional 
directors of the union, who have 
been struggling along on $12,- 
000 plus expenses, are now on 
$16,000. | 
McDonald, a close friend of 
Dave Beck and John L. Lewis, 
will now meet them on equal 
footing. They, too are on $50,- 


000 a year. But George Harri- 


son, president of the much 
smaller Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks, is still at the top of 
the list. He is om $76,000. Me- 
Donald will probably look dewn 
on Walter Reuther who is on 
$18,000 a year, as in the com- 
mon laborer class. 

Even David Dubinsky’s $25,- 
000 and Jacob Potofsky’s $25,- 
000 will look “cheap” to Mce- 
Donald. And Jimmie Carey of 
the LUE, must feel depressed 
to see how far he must still go 
to get into the big league. He 
was on $18,000, but told his 
convention two weeks ago in 
St. Louis that he must have 
$4,500 more. He didn't elabor- 
ate. Just said “don't ‘ask me why, 
but | need it.” He got it. 


WE COULD FILL several 
columns of this paper if we list- 
ed the labor leaders on salaries 
ranging from $15,000 to $40.- 
000. The number in the $10,000 
a year class runs into many thou- 
sands. It is estimated that some 
90,000 are on full time in the 
trade union movement of Amer- 
ica in an official capacity from 
the local level to the top, count- 


ing clerical and like employ- 
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by George Morris 


Another Labor Man in 


The $50,000-Class 


majority are not 
in the bracket noted above. 
Many thousands in business 
agent or organizer positions are 
just modestly above the average 
pay of skilled workers, But 
there are thousands even in lo- 
cal positions, whose way of life 
is closer to upper middle class. 
Often the beneficiaries of 
these lush salaries profess to be 
against a raise. McDonald, for 
example, broke into the com- 
motion in the Los Angeles con- 
vention when the $10,000 raise 
was up, to tell the delegates he 
is opposed to it, and to note 
at the same time, that the 
amount would be “only a y 
a yéar per man.” But whether 
or not these Grade A labor lead- 
ers really mean it when they 
show displeasure over a raise, 
there is ies a sizable core of 
people at a convention who vie 
with each other to put over a 
raise for the top officers. This is 
an opportunity to gain favor 
with the top, of course. But 
there is a material reason for 
them, too, inyolved. The vast 
staff machineries of unions, like 
steel’s with 1,034 on the nation- 
al payroll, have their scales and 
and chain of differentials from 
the lowest to the top. If the low- 
er people want a raise, they have 
to Goon the differential in mind. 
I was once amused by the ex- 
traordinary convention efforts of 
a vigorous leader of the-opposi- 
tion to the top officers of the 
United Electrical Radio and 
Machine Workers, to get a raise 
on their then salary of $7,000— 


ment. The bi 


chicken feed by comparison 
with other-unions. I learned 
that his real interest was in him- 
self. He was unable to make a 
serious effort for himself in his 
local for a salary above $7,000 
if the union's top officers receiv- 
ed only that much. 
_ 


THERE ARE OTHER fac- 
tors that explain why even rank 


and filers approve the fantastic 


salaries for union officers. They 
ar “our officers should be 
able to meet the employers on 
an equal plane”; and the best 
way to insure they won't take 
bribes is to give them high. sal- 
ariés. Also, if the officers did a 
good job im contract negotia- 
tions, they “deserve a reward”: 


and “isn't eur president as good, 


as so and so who gets so much?” 

Whatever the reason and fac- 
tors, the fact is that we have to- 
day a layer of high-paid offi- 
cials in the lower movement 
who make up a strata of people 
whose mode of life is farther 
than ever removed from the kind 


of life their members lead. As 


Philip Murray once wrote, to 
“prove there is no class division 
in America, it is often hard to 
tell a labor representative from 
an employer man at negotia- 
tions. But that is true on more 
grounds that the dress they 
wear. , 

The trend towards a new high 
in salaries, is a trend towards 
further bureaucratization and 
employer-mindedness in trade 
union leadership. An old men- 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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"TODAY ABROAD | 


by Joseph Clark 


The Suez [Issue 
In United Nations 


WHEN THE SUEZ dispute 
comes before the UN Security 
Council the world should get 

et a better picture of those is 

tt raised the threat of war. 
This, despite the desires of the 
British to. call the item a “situa- 
tion” rather than'a “dispute,” 
because in the latter case they 
wouldn't be able to vote. 

The UN charter forbids the 
threat of force as well as its use 
to settle disputes—or “situations,” 
But on NBC's Meet. the. Press 

rogram Sunday John Foster 
Dulles blurted out these reveal- 
ing words: 

“I don't think you can expect 
to go on forever asking nations 
not to resort to force.” 


A lasting. renunciation olf 
force seems intolerable to the 
Secretary of State. But presum- 
ably he would object to that 
interpretation of his remarks, 
He would say he meant that na- 
tions have a right to use force 
in self-lefense, And that right is 
of course upheld in the UN 


charter. 
oe Bie 
BUT DOES any. one suggest 
that Britain or France or the 
U. S. have been attacked . by 


Egypt? Even if the issue is nar- - 


rowed down to the right of navi- 


holds the use of foree. by certain 
powers to impose their will on 
others--preferably weaker coun- 
tries. How clear is the case 
against the colonial powers, and 
all who support them in - this 
situation Comes out almost daily 
in the British press. 

The Manchester Guardian 
weekly, no radical publication, 
declares in its lead editorial 
Sept. 20: 

Britain and France, however, 
want a swift solution, The only 
one is to impose international 
control of the canal on Egypt 
by force—in ether words, war.” 


. 
THAT REMOVES even the 
slighest hint of “defense” from 
the actions ‘of the Western pow- 


- S 


_ ers. On the contac they are’ 
t 


trying to “impose’ r control 
“by force.” 

But the casag 339A Poe ng the 
Western powers is that t 

le everywhere ‘are raise go 

th colonialism and war. Thus, 
the same issue of the Manchester 
Guardian points out that if the 
Western powers tried to carry 


out their threats of force they 


‘would. be in a worse jam than 


. they're in at 


present—and that’s 
plenty bad.. Sore a 

“. » » the vast majority of na- 
tions,” says the Manchester 


the only paper East of . the 
Rockies to support UN action 
when this dispute first broke out. 
Furthermore, we have pointed 
out-that a natural basis for a ne- 
gotiated setttlement exists. 

® 

A SETTLEMENT has to start 
from the premise that every 
country is sovereign over its own 
territory. The Suez Canal is in 
Egypt. Even the British-Egyp- 
tian agreement of 1954 recog- 
nized this. And therefore Egypt 
had a right to nationalize the 
canal, 

Second, the ships of all nations 
have a right to pass through the 
canal, So far the Western pow- 
ers have shown they are tar 
more interested in closing down 
that navigation than in keéping 


it epen. But a compromise solu- . 
tion would obviously take into. 


account the need of all nations. 
It would therefore provide for 
an international body concerned 
with such free navigation. 

This was the basis of the In-. 
dian proposal at the London 


conference. It was supported by 


the Soviet Union, Indonesia, and 


Ceylon. This two-part type solu-— 


ested by the 


tion is also si 
the 


AFL-CIO resolution on 


Suez crisis. — | | 
it is clear that protection of 


the navigation rights of all na- 
tions in the canal must. include 


Israel. In this respect the goy- - 
ernment of Israel has a legitimate 
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by david platt 


‘Attack’—a Hollyweed 


War Film with Guts 


- ATTACK! United Artists film at the Mayfair. Pro- 

duced and directed by Robert Aldrich. Screenplay by 
James Poe. Adapted from the play Fragile Fox by Norman 
Brooks. 
This is a gripping Hollywood movie about a U. S. 
infantry company which is cut to pieces during the 1944 
Battle of the Bulge through the cowardice, drunkenness 
and incompetence of the commanding officer. 


EDDIE ALBERT turns in one of his most brilliant 
bourbon-drinking 


performances as the spineless, 
who is-so contemptuous of & 
the men under him and is 
criminally responsible for 
the death of at least 19 Gls 
in his company. 

We get an inkling why 
this despicable character 
doesn’t give a damn wheth- 
er his men live or die, when 
were told he is the wastrel 
son of a wealthy southern 
judge, and about as fit to 
command GIs as a mem- 
ber of the White Citizens 
League. 

And though his superior 


knows of his unfitness to 


lead men into battle and EDDIE ALBERT 
of the dangerously low morale of the company, he turns 
down all requests from below to remove him. 

The company superior officer (Lee Marvin) has reasons 
that are understandable. He's a southerner himself and 
politically ambitious and the gutless one’s rich papa is in 
a position to help him along. 

os Qo 
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IT-WAS INEVITABLE that the Pentagon would see 
a threat to the armed forces in these unusual Hollywood 
characterizations of a crooked Colonel and a cowardly 
Captain. 

And so ‘Attack’ is the first Hollywood film in quite 
some years which did not get the usual cooperation of the 
top brass. This made Congressman Melvin Price (D-Ill), 
who is a member of the House Armed Services Committee 
so mad, he promptly called the Pentagon refusal “a shame- 
ful attempt to impose censorship,” and he suggested that 
the brass would have had no complaints if, instead of offi- 
7 enlisted men were presented as cowards and weak- 
ings. 

What is the Pentagon trying to do? he asked: “Depict 
all phases of military life through brass colored glasses? 


The Illinois Democrat commended Robert Aldrich, 


the producer for refusing to knuckle under to the Penta- 
gons suggestions for changes in the script and finishing 
the film without military cooperation. 

The congressman insisted that the idea that “a human 
being, because he happens to be an officer, cannot be 
represented realistically, is a dangerous attitude with 
alarming implications” and he said he hoped the Ameri- 
can people will not let those responsible for the injustice 
“get away with their attempt to depict all phases of mili- 
tary lige through brass-colored glasses.” 


MR. ALDRICHS film doesn’t seem to have suffered 
very much through-lack of Pentagon assistance with tanks, 
guns, etc. In fact one of the things that makes ‘Attack’ 
Ting true in a way that the Pentagon-supervised movies 
hardly ever do, is that the battle scenes are unvarnished 
like the newsreels. They have something of the authen- 
ticity of Bill Mauldin’s cartoons and Ernie Pyle’s ‘Story 
of GI Joe, and that’s saying a lot for it. 

I would have liked the film more if it had said some- 
thing about why the war against the Nazis was being 
fought. James Poe’s script is streamlined and suspense- 
ful throughout. I could have done without the ever-vio- 
lent and unbearably bloody scene where Jack Palance 
is pinned to a wall by at German tank. 


PALANCE is developing into one of Hollywood's 
most forceful actors. In ‘Attack’ he is the angry lieutenant 
who swears he'll shove a down the captain's 

snd yall the pin if be ever Soses ‘nother man on 
on account of hi belief, however, is Palance’s final scene 
—the one where he 


cat wipers be. 
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Today's Best 
iBets on TV, 


Movies, Theatre 
TV 


Baseball; Dodgers vs. Phillies (9) 
1:25 ® 

Our Jewish Heritage (13) 3:45. On 
Succeth Holiday 

Movie: No Resting Place (2) 5. 

Highly recommended 

World News (2) 6 

Pick the Winner (2) 7:30. Election 


series 
Disneyland (7) 7:30. Searching for 
Nature's Mysteries 
Press Conference (4) 8 
Thrills in Sports (13) 8 
Dunniger (7) 8:30 


with Menasha Skulnik 

Political broadcast by Democrats 
(2) 9:55 

Drama: Bang the Drum Slowly 
(2) 10. With Paul Newman 

This Is Your Life (4) 10 

Boxing (7) 10. Bob Baker-Tommy 
Hurricane Jackson—12 round 
heavyweight contest 

Sports Page (7) 10:45 

Movie: Woman in the Window 
with Edward G. Robinson. (7) 


11:10 
RADIO 


Dodgers-Phillies WMGM 1:25 

News WRCA 6 

Edward Morgan news WABC 7 

George Gershwin Birthday Pro- 
gram WNYC 7 

Ths Is Moscow WRCA 10:15 

Boxing WABC 10 


MOVIES 


| War and Peace, Capitol 

La Strada, 52nd St. Translux 
Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion 
Secrets of the Reef, Baronet 

Oklahoma, Rivoli 

Attack, Mayfair 

Private’s Progress (English), Guild 
50th 

| Bus Stop, Roxy 

Ritifi, Fine Arts 

‘The King and I, Academy of Music 

|__ Riverside, Nemo, Hamilton 

‘Lust for Life, Plaza 

‘The Gadfly, Cameo 

DRAMA 

‘Saint Joan, Phoenix Theatre 

‘My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 

| Chekhuv’s Uncle Vanya, 4th St 

— Penny Opera, Theatre de 

3. 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theates 

No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Inherit the Wind, National 

IN. Y. City Opera, City Center 


: 


Hour Leng Coler 
TV Skow Telis 
Story of the Sun 


“Our Mr. Sun,” a special hour- 
long color program revealing what 
science has learned about the sun, 


will be broadcast over the CBS) 


Television Network, Monday, Nov. 
19 (10:00-11:000 p.m. EST). 

| Produced by Academy Award- 
\winning movie director Frank 
‘Capra, the program will feature 
Eddie Albert and Dr. Frank Bax- 
ter. It was prepared with an ad- 
visory board of leading scientists 
and will tell the story of the sun 


Kraft Theatre (4) 9. The Plunge 


HUMMER AND BUZZ. By 
Dyer Harris and Norman 
Harris. Little Brown, Boston, 
$2.50. Ages 6 and up. 55 pp. 
This little book describes the 


hummingbird and the bumb ; 
two wilt dartin ew ne, 
resemblances and marked difer- 
ences. The authors forego the cur- 
rently popular straightforward ex- 
position of nature’s lore for an old- 
fashioned storybook method. But 
the picture of “humer” and “buzz” 
is vivid and interesting and the 
book captures the feeling and at- 
mosphere of the meadow. 


LOST IN THE BARKENS. By 
Farley Mowat. Little Brown. 
Boston. 244 pp. $3.00. Ages 12 
and up. 

Farley Mowat is the author of 
People of the Deer, a poetically- 
written adult work that told sym- 
pathetically of the struggle for sur- 
vival of a shrinking Arctic Eskimo 
tribe that had encountered the 
white man’s civilization with de- 
vastating results. This book for 
young teen-agers is set in the same 
surroundings. Its heroes are a 
‘young white boy from Toronto, 
‘Canada, Jamie, and an Indian lad, 
_ Awasin, who is the formers guide 
and mentor during their adventures 
‘in the Arctic barrens. “Lost in 
the Barrens” is a superior tale for 
young people. It is full of excite- 
ment, an intimate knowledge of 
its subject and a warm human 
sympathy that transcends all bar- 
‘riers of race, language and tech- 


nological superiority. 
° °o 


CLOUDS, RINGS AND CROCO- 
DILES. By Spaceship. Round 
The Planets. Little Brown. 148 
pp. $3.00. Ages 12 and up. 

This is not science fiction, but 
it will appeal to youngsters whose 
imaginations have been stirred 
either by the comicstrip conception 
of the Universe or by the more re- 
strained accounts of the space 
satellites now being fabricated by 


3 : , : J 
Young People s Books 
Dyer; 


the scientists. Using all available 
information on the solar system and 
considerable intelligent speculation, 
the author imagines a rocket ship 
: journey from space platform to 
moon, then once around the planets 
land home again. The book is in- 
formative without being over- 
|whelmingly, exciting without re- 
sorting to the frenzied devices of 
‘most science fiction. The author's 
| major concession to the latter is 
‘some musing on some ‘vanished 
race that may have inhabited the 
‘moon. Otherwise, mostly solid 


stuff, 


| 2 


MAGIC BULLETS. By Louis 
Sutherland. Little Brown. Bos- 
ton. 148 pp. $3.00. Ages 10 and 
up. 

The discovery of microbe dis- 
eases and science’s unceasing search 
for weapons against them is- the 
‘theme of this book which is as up- 
to-date as the newest “miracle 
drug.” The author. begins with the 
invention of the microscope, re- 
counts the effect of bacterial ail- 
ments on mankind through the 
ages, and tells of the discovery 
of germ-killer down to the latest 
anti-biotic, terramycin. A_ well- 
written book.—R. F. 


Ten Courses in 
The Arts Given 
At Jeff School 


Among the 84 courses that the 
Jefferson School of Social Science 
is offering during the Fall term 
beginning Oct. 1 are 10 courses 
in literature, music and the Arts. 
They are: 


Philosophy of Art (Sidney Fink-| 


-elstein, Monday 6:45): 

How Marxism provides _ the 
foundation for the development ot 
a genuine humanist philosophy of 
art. Analysis of works of literature, 
‘painting and music, with empha- 
sis on the contemporary American 
scene. 

The American Novel: Melville 
to Hemingway (Annette T. Ruabin- 
stein (Thursday, 6:45): 


The American democratic spir- 


with live action interwoven with 
animation and filmed scenes from 
all over the world. 


Dr. Baxter Visits 
Barns and Alien 


Dr. Frank C. Baxter, of the Uni 
versity of Southern California, 
guests on “The George Burns and 


TV's Shakespearean authority,| 


it as reflected in the work of our 


‘country’s foremost novelists. Writ- 


discussed include Melville, 


crs 


Dre; 
Laue. Faulkner, Hemingway. 
| Shaw and O’Casey (Annette T. 
Rubinstein, y 8:30): 


mighty giants of the modern Eng- 
lish stage. Analysis of their drama- 
tic and literary genius, their social 


15 (CBS TV, 8:00-8:30 p.m.) 


‘outlook, and their impact on the 
world-yesterday and today. 
Dostoevsky 


Turgeniev, and Tol- 


or 
.”' of modeling in 


Analysis of the work of the two}, 


stoy (Francine Bradley) (Wednes- 
day, 8:30): 

Study of the three literary titans 
of the 19th contury. Their genius 
as novelists and their masterful 
depiction of the social contradic- 
tions of their time. 
| Films of Democracy (David 
Platt, Tuesday 8:30- 10:30): 

Ten full-len showin of 
movies and discussion dealing 
with the fight for freedom. Films 
‘include Winslow Boy, Tomorrew 
|the World, Blockade, Courageous 
Mr. Penn, Roosevelt Story and 
others. 

Social History of the Opera (Sid- 
‘ney Finkelstein, Thursday, 8:30): 

Social backgrounds and mean- 
ings of famous opera from Mo- 
zart’s Magic Flute and Beethoven's 
Fidelio to Weil's Three Penny Op- 
era and Gershwin’s Porgy and 
Bess. Recordings, analysis and dis- 
cussion. 
Painting and Drawing (Hugo 
Gellert, Wednesday 7 to 9): 
| 


For anyone, with or without pre- 
vious experience, who wishes to 
draw or paint. 
| Seu (Aaron Goodelman, — 
Th y 10 a.m.-lp.m.; Thurs 7 
oF gene basic technig 

i . ic t iques 
clay or plaster, For 
advanced students, carving in 
iwood or stone, casting in 


Ista Allen Show,” Monday, Oct. 


says a GI referring to a cap- | 


A Flock of Good Plays, 
~ Operas Coming to TV 


Some outstanding plays and operas are among the shows 
announced by NBC-TV for the new season beginning Sept. 29. 
They include productions of Shaw's Man and Superman with 
Maurice Evans, Born Yesterday with Mary Martin and Paul Doug- 
las, Puccini’s La Reheme, S. Hurok’s Festival of Music with Marian 
Anderson, Artur Rubinstein and others, the U.S. premiere of Proko- 
fiev's War and Peace, Verdi's La Traviata, Romeo and Juliet by 
England’s Old Vic Company, Aristophanes’ Lysistrata and others. 

Following are the dates and other details of some of the 
‘spectaculars,’ plays and operas announced by NBC: 

Saturday, Sent. 2° (9.10:30 p.m.)—Esther Williams will star 
in her “Aqua Spectacle of 1957." 

Monday, Oct. 15 (8-9:30 p.m.)—William Wyler’s production 
of Somerset Maugham’s “The Letter” on “Producers Showcase.” 

Saturday, Qct. 27 (9-10:30 p.m.)—“Manhattan Tower,” an 
original musical produced by Gerdon Jenkins and presenting New 
York through the eves of two young lovers. 

Sundav, Oct. 28 (7:30-9 p.m.)—Mery Martin and Paul Doug- 
las will star in the hit Broadway-metion picture comedy, “Born 
Yesterday,’ preduced and directed by Garson Kanin, on “Hallmark 
Hall of Fame.” 

Monday, Nov. 12 (8-9:30 p.m.)—“Jack and the Beanstalk,” 
2n original musical starring Celeste Holm with Cyril Ritchard, 
Peggy King, Billy Gilbert and others and based on the English 
folktate, with music and lyrics by Helen Deutsch and Jerry Liv- 
ingston and dances by Rod Alexander, on “Producers’ Showcase.” 


Sunday; Noy. 18 (2-4 p.m.)—The opening performance of the 
NBC.TV Opera will be Puccinis “La Boheme.” 

Saturday. Nov. 24 {9-10:30 p.m.)—“High Button Shoes,” the 
Broadway musical comedy hit starring Nanette Fabray of the 
Broadway cast. 

Sunday, Nov. 25 (9-10:30 p.m.)—Maurice Evans in George 
Bernard Shaw’s Man and Superman,” on “Hallmark Hall of Fame.” 

Monday. Dec. 10 (8-9:30 p.m.)—S. Hurok presents his second 
annual “Festival of Music” with such great names of the concert 
world as Mariar Anderson, Artur Rubinsteim and others. 

Sunday, Dec. 16 (time to be announced)—“Amahl and the 
Night Vissitors,” NBC's traditional Christmas opera, will be televised. 

Sunday, Dec. 16 (7:30-9 p.m.)—“Halimark Hall of Fame.” 

Saturday, Dec. 22 (9-10:30 p.m.)—Ice queen Sonja Henie in | 
a 90-minute color Spectacular, all on ice. 

Monday, Jan. 7 (8-9:30 p.m.)—Jehn Hustons production of 

* great cemedy “Lysistrata,” with cast to be an- 
nounced on “Producers’ Showcase.” 

Sunday, Jan. 13 (time to be announced)—American premiere 
of Prokofiev's “War and Peace” will be presented by the NBC-TV 
Opera on “Hallmark Hall of Fame.” 

Monday, Feb. 4 (8-9:30 p.m.)}—“Mayerling,” Anatole Litvak’s 
production of the famous love story of the Hapsburg prince, with 
Audrey Hepburn and Mel Ferrer in the lead roles, on “Producers’ 
Showease.” 

Sunday, Feb. 10 (time to be announced)—Verdi’s “La Traviata” 
will be presente! by the NBC-TV Opera. 

Monday, March 4 (8-9:30 p.m.}-S. Hurok s the Old 
Vic Company's production of “Romeo and Juliet,” starring Claire 
Bloom, fohn Neville and Paul Rogers, en “Producers’ Showcase.” 

Sundav, March 10 (time to be announced)}—-NBC-TV Opera’s 
production of “La Grande Bretche.” A new-work commissioned 
‘by NBC ‘and hased on Balzac’s story of the same name. Stanley 
Hollingsworth is the composer. 

Sunday, April 21 (time to be announced)-NBC-TV Opera— 
Richard Strauss “Electra.” 

Monday, April 29 (8-9:30 p.m.)}—-S. Hurok will present the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet production of Sergei Prokofiev's ballet “Cin- 
derella,” starring Margot Monteyn, Fredercik Ashton, Michael 
Somes and Beryn Grey, on “Producers’ Showcase.” 


ov 


Arnold Toynbee s 
Approach to Religion’ 


& 

AN HISTORIAN’S APPROACH we are on the way toward liberat- 
TO RELIGION. By Arnoldiing ourselves from dogma. 
Toynbee. Oxford University ° ° ° 
Press. New York. 318 pp. $5. 

| “Anyone who conducts an argu- 
ment by a ing to Authority pper class, at 
is not using his intelligence; he is|least quite understandable in him. 
just using his memory.” It is not difficult to understand 
The advice is sound, 

though it comes from no less an/torical 

authority than the sage Leonardo 

da Vinci. , 
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(Continued from Page 4) 
tivities. I have now lived 50 
years in this country—my whole 
mature life. I shall reach 72 in 
November. One may be getting 
old in age, but one can remain 
young in heart, nevertheless. 


I came here 50 years ago be- 
cause I wanted to renew my 
studies and live in a republic and 
democracy instead of it in the 
tsarist and autocratic state which 
Russia was then. I am sure Mr. 
Robson (a leading member of 
the panel of prosecutors) is not 
50 years old. I lived here longer 
than he. I chose this country, 
while he is here by accident of 
birth. 

I have been nurtured in the 
American democratic tradition, 
with the ideal of Socialism as my 
guiding star. Not only in the 
classroom and library, but also 
as participant in and student of 
the struggles to preserve and ex- 
tend the democratic rights in 
breath—regardless of racial and 
national origins of the popula- 
tion; in depth—to make more 
meaningful and secure the rights 
which we already enjoy and 
fashion new rights engendered in 
our ever expanding industrial, 
national, and international posi- 
tions in a peaceful community of 
nations. 

I was politically active first in 
the Socialist study groups in the 
college and university which I 
attended. I was one of the early 
founders of the Intercollegiate 
Socialist Soicety of which Jack 
Loudon was the first president. 
I was later active for many years 
in the Socialist Party, and then 
in the Communist Party. I held 
leading positions in both parties. 

I was a candidate for public 
office in many election cam- 
paiens. I served on juries, from 
ower to higher courts in New 
York. I was active in adult 
workers educational institutions. 
I worked for a great labor unien 
as an economist, and the Jast 23 
years, I devoted myself to book 
publishing. 

I am terribly concerned about 
our securing of world peace and 
the maintenance of full democ- 
racy for all our people. Fascism 
brought on the second World 
War. As a result, millions upon 
millions fell on the fields of 


battle in the fight against fas- | 
cism, and thousands of cities and | 


villages were laid waste. The 
Jewish people in Germany 
and German-occupied European 
countries were brought to near 
extinction. I am especially con- 
scious of the scourge of fascism, 
because my two sisters, captured 
with thousands of others, were 
deported from the Soviet Union 
during the war and were burned 
in the crematories at Auswich, 
I have spoken more extensive- 
ly, your Honor, before sentence 
in the last trial]. I shall close my 
remarks with reference to an 
editor, who reminds us of an 
editor about whom Sinclair 
Lewis wrote in his book, It 
Cant Happen. Here, some 75 
years later. The old editor was a 
militant abolitionist who helped 
Negro slaves escape South, for 
which he was often imprisoned. 
He finally had to flee South 
himself and keep-up the fight 


for the freedem of the Negro 


people from there. 
When the Civil War—the sec- 
ond American Revolution—was 


over, the editor came back to his + 


~o 
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In italy U 
Peace on Suez 

ROME, Sept. 25.—Demonstra- 
tions for a negotiated solution of 
the Suez crisis are being held in 
all parts of Italy. 

The Italian Peace Movement 
held a big meeting recently in Mer- 
canto Square in the center of Mi- 
lan, wheer speakers. included Pro- 
fessor Cavallotti, M.P., and Mr. 
Sbisa, barrister and member of the 
'World Peasants’ Movement. 

Meetings of workers have been 
held in the Alfa Romeo and Re- 


daelli and: other factories in Milan 
and the central offices of Milan 
Tramways. Resolutions adopted 
and sent to the Prime Minister and 
to the Foreign Minister, Martino, 
asked that Italy bring the question 


‘up in the UN. 


‘than 200 persons were able to 
‘throw this peaceful community of 
‘some 20,000 into a chaos of fear 


| Like jungle witch-cdectors they con- 


‘ington, D. C. I heard. this erowd 


|of school, expecting violence from 


| Only the day before, most white 


Pietro Nenni, vice-president of 
the World Council ef Peace, 
stated: “It is not a question of 
whether we are for or against Nas- 
ser, but for or against war.” 


| SAW 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and cag eed 

Only the day before, I spoke to: 
many Negro and white parents 
headed fer church who expressed 
satisfaction with the way things’ 
had gone. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
that all Atlantic and Gulf ports be 
included. About 25,000 dockers 
on the New York waterfront will 
vote. Douds is expected to set the 
date for the poll today. 


ILA president, Capt. William V. 
Bradley, gave the wage policy 
‘committee meeting a report on his 
one-hour session last Friday with 
George Meany. AFL - CIO presi- 
dent, which ended in a blunt re- 
jection by Meany of an ILA plea 
for admission to the merged labor 
movement, 

Meany’s action ended any im- 
mediate hopes for a settlement of 


‘the inter-union rivalry on the New 


York waterfront without the need 
for another bitter election battle in 
the midst of contract negotiations. 


The NLRB ruling ordering the 
election followed Monday. 


Bradley would not, however, 
comment further to newsmen on 
his charge that the ILA had been 
“double-crossed.” Earlier, he made 
it known that five-presidents of 
the AFL-CIO had apparently led 
him to believe a meeting with 
Meany at this time would produce 
favorable results. 

An optimistic prediction was 
made yesterday by Jobn Dwyer, 
IBL vice-president and its organ- 
izer in New York, who said: “This - 
is what the longshore workers in 
the Port of New York wanted... . 
Through this secret election they 
will be able to secure a real union 
to represent them with protected 


They speke respectfully of the 
white and colored citizens who 


formed a committee last summer 


to work out peaceful integration. | 
It is astounding to realize the! 
unbridled mischief the klu kluxist: 
Citizens Council can do. They 
trade on the prevalent misconcep- 
tions of race which many reveal 
who wish peaceful integration. 


jure up a spectre to cow their 
hearers. 
USES WASHINGTON 
HEARING 

I heard Waller use. the libeleus 
testimony of the current rigged 
hearing about integration in Wash | 


of die-hard racists boo dewn the} 
representative of the Ministerial 
Association of Henderson who 
pleaded for “sanity” and ebser-| 
vance of law. 

They did not allow him to finish 
his speech repudiating Waller. 

So yesterday morning only 300 
white children of the 870 turned 
up for class. : 

I saw the Negro children at the 
school that morning, serene and| 
unconscious of danger, for the 
had enjoyed good relations wi 
their white classmates since Sept. 
4, when school opened. 

I saw the puzzled expressions on 
the faces of white children when} 
the mob sallied onto the school 

, and saw the worried faces 
of the frightened white t who 
hastened to take their children out. 


from the racists. 


parents to whom I speke down- 
graded the danger. “The children 
have been attending school 
three weeks,” Henderson fathers 
said to me. An old resident said 
confidently, “I don’t believe there 
will be any trouble.” 


noe 


— similarly. | 
ppen here. : 


security and basic trade union 
rights. 

The N.Y. Shipping Association 
represents about 170 shipping and 
stevedore companies operating eut 
of New York harbor. The largest 
of these firms, according to the 
union, also dominate the major 
ports on all coasts. Although the 
West Coast International Long- 
shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Un- 
ion gained coast-wide bargaining 
years ago, this major -goal has not 
yet been won by the ILA for the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast ports. 

Negotiations between the ILA 
and shippers collapsed Aug. 2 ever 
this issue. The unien’s wage, wel- 
fare and safety demands never 
came up for discussion when the 
shipper refuse to bargaim fer an 
industry-wide pact. The employers 
then sat tight when the IBL put 
in its bid for a third NLRB election. 


MORRIS 


(Continued from Page 5) 
ace is ing worse. And this 
trend clashes with the positive 
developments we have been net- 
ing in the labor movement in 
recent times. There is a greater 
than ever desire by the workers 
to e in militant struggle 
and challenge big business dom- 
ination and spirit in American 
life. 

Progressive 


trade unionists 
were historically well known as 
opponents of high salaries for 
union officials. But. in recent 
years that concern has not been 
as evident. That struggle needs 
to be picked up again with real 
vigor; not so much for the cost 
to a union as. in the interest of 
democratic unionism — because 
of the corruptive influence such 
salaries can have on labor lead- 
wraecat de bunk cae 
ad. interest igh-priced peo- 
ple assume to have in their jobs. 
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4 ook-Brave 
 Playoft 
‘Here Monday 


If the Brooklyn Dodgers and Milwaukee Braves finish, 
their season’s labors Sunday night all tied up in a knot, which’ 
isn’t such a big if at all, with only a few games left, the best 


SPORT 


New York, Wednesday, September 26, 1956 


neuen 


Opens 


two out of three playoff series 
will open the very next day, Mon- 
day, at Ebbets Field. 


The toss of the coin in prexy 
Warren Giles office yesterday de- 
cided this. The following day, 
Tuesday the 2d, the teams would 
play in Milwaukee and stay there 
Wednesday for the rubber game 
to determime who would face the 
Yanks. 

With the Braves running away 
from the Red as this was written, 
it looked as if Cincinnati could be 
safely counted -out of the playoff 


The Dodgers finish their season 
against the Pirates at Ebbets 
Field, and in the event of a play- 
off, would just sit tight and wait 
for the Braves with no travel. The 
Braves finish in St. Louis Sunday 
and would have to hustle eastward 
by plane. Beth teams would have 
to fly to Milwaukee for the second. 


The Dodgers have been in on 
all National League tie finishes. 
They finished tied with the Cards 
in "46, and lost two straight, the 
first in St. Louis and the second in 
Brooklyn. Then came 1951 and 
the famous playoff with the Giants. 

This one too opened at Ebbets 
Field and the Giants won it. The} 
Scene shifted to the Polo Grounds; 
where the Dodgers walloped the 
foe 10-0 to even things, and on’ 
the third day were one out away 
from a 4-2 victory... . 

Yes, Bobby Thomson will be 
around again with Milwaukee. 

The American League has had 
one tie finish, in 1948 between the 
Red Sox and Indians. The Indians 
won the game playoff at Boston. 
The one game provision seems 
more sensible to most people. A 
two out of three series puts the 
N.L. winner at a terrific handicap 
going right into the World Series 


| 


3 Negro Grid 
Stars Are Talk 
Of West Coust 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 26.—| 


‘The names which figured most/\_ 


prominently in Sunday mornings 
rs after the Pacific Coast foot-| 

ts gpabeaweng opened last weekend | 
were those of three Negro stars| 
—C.R. Roberts of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Dick Bass of College of the 
Pacific and Sam Wesley of Ore-| 
gon State. | 
All played key rolls in their 
team’s victories with Roberts, a/ 


206-pound junior from Oceanside,| 
Calif, turning in the hottest per-| 
formance. 

Coach Jess Hill's so-called “start 
and stop’ fullback ran roughshod 
through the Texas defenses at Aus-’ 


tin. He scored three times } 


and | 
gained a total of 251 yards rush-' 
ing as the Trojans downed the 
Longhorns, 44-20. Three of Troy’s| 
touchdowns came on gallops ol 
74, 73 and 50 yards by Roberts. 
Bass, a sophomore who is be- 
ing eyed by numerous major 
league baseball scouts, scor 
twice for COP and advanced the 
ball 122 yards in 13 carries while 
the Tigers drubbed Colorado 
A&M 39-14. Thus he bore up un- 
der his press clippings which show| 
that he gained 533 yeads in 39 car- 
ries as a frosh for an average of| 
13.7 per attempt. 


touchdowns after he makes them. 


without rest and with the best 
pitching used up. 


The little guy in the trio is 156-| 
pound Sam Wesley of Oregon 
State who usually converts the’ 


Wesley, the wingback in ( ‘oach’ 


c 


STANDINGS 
(Not including last night) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Milwaukee 
BROOKLYN 
Cincinnati 
St. Louis 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
NEW YORK 


Chicago 


60 


75 
80) 
84 
86 
91 
GAMES TODAY 
Phila. at Brooklyn, 1:30 p.m. 
St. Louis at Chicago 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 


NEW YORK 

Cleveland 

Chicago 

Boston 

Detroit 

Baltimore 

Washington 

Kansas City 
CAMES TODAY 

N.Y. at Baltimoe 

Wash. at Boston 

K.C. at Cleveland 

Chicago at Detroit 


Mixed Arkansas 11 


Cancels Texas Game 


ARKANSAS CITY, Kan., Sept. 
25.—-A scheduled football game 
between Arkansas City Junior Col- 
lege and Tyler, Tex., Junior Col- 
lege, scheduled at. Tyler this Fri- 
day, has been canceled due to ra- 
cial tensions, Dean K. R. Galle said 
today. 

Arkansas City has several Negro 
players on its team this season, 
including starting halfbacks Rus- 
sell Towles and Curtis Adams. 
Dean Galle said the game was can- 
celed for the safety of the players. 
Coach Clint Webber said earlier 
that under no circumstances would 
he play at Tyler unless everyone, 
including his Negro players, could 
participate. 


Tommy Prothro’s single-wing- at- 
tack, picked up where he left off 
last season by racing 62-yards for 
a touchdown for the score which 
insured the Beavers a 19-13 vic- 
tory over Missouri. Last year he 
was Oregon States biggest run- 
ning threat and also led the nation 
in pass interception. 

All three are slated for heavy 
action again next. weekend when 
Roberts and Wesley meet face to 
face in the Southern California- 
Oregon State game while Bass 
journeys to Kansas with COP for 
a game with the Jayhawks. 


CALLS HOMER CRAZE THE TROUBLE 


Rig Wants Durocher Team’ In ‘57 


Bill Rigney is convinced after 
one disappointing season that his 
New York Giants won't develop 
into a winner “until thevre Leo 
Durocher’s kind of team.” | 


ground balls to the shortstop for 
every ball he pulls into the seats.” 

Even Mays — who the Giants 
still believe is the game's No, | 


And. it’s the 37-vear-old pilot’s| Campaign—would profit if he hit|simple and it is simple. But you 
intention to begin converting his/more to right field, according to just watch day in and day out 


current squad into that “kind of; Ri 


team” next spring. | 
“I've got to show these young 
players how to play the Durocher 
style game if we're going to amount 
to something,” Rigney explains. 
“I've learned the hard way in. my 
first year but I know I’m right.” 


Rigney said that by “Durocher’s 
kind of team” he meant one “that 
continually hits away from the! 
double nO and forces the op- 
position to concede the cheap runs 
—the ones they can’t stop us from 
gettng. : 

“These young players nowadays 
are home run gr 3 Rigney + 


ing the big guys.” 


player despite a disappointing 


ey. 
e year Willie hits to right, 
field he hits 380," Rigney insists. 
Rigney supports his contention’ 
that the “home run craze” is hurt- 
ing young players by pointing out : 
that the steady increase in the 
number. of home runs hit is not 
accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in the number of runs 
that are being scored. . 
rs npere current figures with 
those of the 1930's,” he says. 
“Teams are hitting more and more 
home runs these days but the 
teams of the 1930's scored more 
runs. The 1947 Ciants—a team 1 
eos on—hit 221 homers and 
hed fourth. The little guys 
homer-hitting to 


"eo told us the” Hist 


ria tiga® 
’ 


day’ he 


and see how many games are won 


; Rigney's th | 
0 his “Duro-! particular tenti : 


took over he had two rules. First, 
always hit away from the double 
play. And, second, with a runner 
on second base, only left-handed 
batters pull the ball. It sounds 


by following those very simple 
rules.” 

Rigney points to young Eddie 
Rintecead, the shortstop brought 
up and later sént down. this sea- 
son, as an example of a player 
hurting himself b swinging for 
homers when he should be a “hit 
and .run man.” 

“Eddie came to me when we 
sent him back and said, ‘Bill, I 
guess I didn’t hit enough home 
runs, eh?” and I told him, ‘Eddie, 
you didn’t hit behind the runner 
enough — that’s what you. did| 
wrong. Ri | 
' The entire. Giant team-Mays 
included—will feel the effects of 


‘ 


_ 


scoreboard | 


by lester rodney 


Friend or Foe? 


“WHAT HAS THAT guy Friend and the Pirates got against 
the Dodgers?” Brooklyn fans brooding into their TV sets Mon- 
day night may have wondered as the sixth place Buccos of Smoky- 
town fought tor every inch and left the field as if they had just 
won the World Series. 

The answer is nothing. The same team beat Milwaukee -last 
Thursday 2-1 in 10 gruelling innings. The same Friend, who is no 
friend to any team in the league except Pittsburgh, hurled his beart 
out to cut down the Braves in a crucial game and thus inadver- 
tently help the Brooks. 

These are athletes, professionals, and thev have pride. “There's 
a great thrill in beating the top teams playing for the pennant with 
everyone watchicg the game,” said Friend after licking the Dodgers 
to make it a disastrous three defeats in fou rgames at Forbes Field 
for the champions. 

In addition to the thrill, there is better bargaining power for 
next year’s contract for a pitcher who cut down the top contenders 
in the key games of the race. This helps Pittsburgh's status in the 
league and solidfies the air of success around the season. 


In 1955, long after the last ball had been pitched, the statisti- 
cians finished their labors and it turned out that Friend had the 
lowest earned run average in the league, the first pitcher for a 
last place club to win this considerable honor. 


How much good it did Bob in his 1956 contract we don't 
know. It undoubtedly helped, but then one always recalls the 
classic remark of the hard bargaining general manager of an eighth 
place team at salary time to the team’s 20-game winner, who was 
asking a big raise. : 

“We finished last with you,” said the G.M., 
we could have finished last without you.” 


It looks like the Pirates, thanks to such feats as trimming the 
desperate Dodgers three cut of four, aren't going to finish last. 
* 


THERE IS, as we said, nothing personal against the Dodger 
layers by the Pirate players. But that’s not to sav the Pittsburgh 
ans roaring gleefully with every strike against a. Dodger hitter 
are neutral as between Milwaukee’ and Brooklyn. There were no 
such crowds and all-out rooting against the Braves, just normal 
cheering for the home bovs. 

For one thing, it’s human nature to enjoy bringing down the 
top boy. The Dodgers, not the Braves, are the Worlds Champions 
and the team which has dominated the National League for the 
last decade, stomping imperiously over the Pirates en route. And 
more than that, the team from Brooklyn is still the team from. the 
big city and the big city has monopolized the World Series for a 
long time. You have to go way back to 1948 to find a Series in 
which there was no team from Gotham involved, and that was an 
island by itself, surrounded by the omipresent Yanks vs. Dodgers 
in 1947 and 1949. 

Let's face it. In the eyes of the rest of the country there's been 
too darn much New York in the World Series. The Yanks have 
been the prime symbols of the big city in the hinterlands, but fail- 
ing to dislodge them this year, the rooting beyond the Palisades 
is for a pieec of the fall classic to head west for a change, and 
many now hoping for Milwaukee or Cincinnati to beat out the 
Dodgers are the very same fans who were for the Dodgers to beat 
the Yanks in the World Series last fall. | 

In addition there are many who feel, and they are right, that 
a Milwaukee victory would be much better for baseball, for in- 
terest in the game, fer next year’s race and hence for the game’s 
— and stability, than another World Series in little ol’ New 

OrkK. 
P Heck, even Oklahoma and South Pacific finally closed their 
oors. 


“and it’s a cinch 


TO GET. BACK to this suddenly important Mr. Friend, just 
so you know in time for his next appearance against the Dodgers, 
he is Robert Bartmess Friend of Lafayette, Indiana, which is Purdue 
town, among other things. His three sisters and three brothers. all 
went to Purdue and he is studving there in the baseball off-season. 

Bob is 25, single. a six-foot 190.pounder whose hobbies are 
the piano, photography and hunting (did somebody growl “Why 
don't he stick to THEM?”). In fact, he studied the piano for nine 
years and on!y when baseball loomed as a serious career did he 
drop it. He started at Waco in the Class B Big State League in 
‘50, moved to Indianapolis that same year and was promoted to 
the daddy team a bit prematurely in ’51 by the hungry. Bucs. In 
1954 his earned. run average was 5.08, Last year it went to 2.84. 
He had arrived. And he is improving. 

' It was a tense game. You bau the smell of the Series booty 
is growing stronger when you see quiet Jim Gilliam snarl pointedly 
at an umpire and heave his bat high into the air after being called 
out on strikes. 

Managerial strategy did not seem to play a role. In the crucial 
8th, Alston made his master switch of Furillo and Amoros to get 
Carl's strong arm in left where the greater likelihGod of a hit lay. 
Twice before after rsuch shifts the batter has belted the dall over 
the fence for a home rm, ‘The shift is working better now. This 
time Thomas singled to center to drive in the winning run. 

Not that I'm a knocker of strategy. For instance, there were two on 
in this 8th, Virdon on first and relief pitcher Craig w over 
two quick strikes on Dale Long. Alston went out to the mound 
to confer with Craig, If, as one may assume, he told him not to 
— Dale. anything too good, followed - 
letter, throwing four balls ushin 
position. Fm not sa 


and 
it. 


